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Every Man Interested 


In selecting a profession 
that offers the greatest 
prospect of success 
should read the book- 
let ‘“‘Careers for the 
Coming Men,” by 
Hon, John F. Dryden. It 
is a practical discussion 
of the opportunities of- 
fered in the field of Life 
Insurance. A copy will 
be sent, free, upon re- 
quest. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Home Office: JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Newark, N. J. President. 


Prudential Agents are Money Makers. Open 
Territory for Energetic Men. 
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Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
(Limited) 
OF LONDON. 
PINE AND WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK CITY. 





The Liverpool and 
London and Globe 


Insurance Company 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
A STOCK COMPANY. 
Established 1836, Entered United States 1848, 


45 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH, 

JANUARY 1, 1903. 
$11,232,031.34 
. 6,419,828.39 
. 4,812,202.92 


Assets 
Liabilities . 
Surplus 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident Manager. 
GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy Manager. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


JOHN C. PAIGE &CO. 
INSURANCE 


20KiLBY STREET 
BOSTON. 








The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NEWARK, N. ‘J. 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN, President. 


ASSETS (Market Values), Jan. 1, 1904, $87,458,889.12 
LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS 


MUTUAL BENEFIT POLICIES 
CONTAIN 
Special and Peculiar Advantages 
Which are not combined in the 
POLICIES OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 
‘The Leading Industrial Insurance Company in America.’ 





Pays over Three Hundred and Twenty Death Claims 
Daily. Insurance in Force of over $1,210,000,000 


Permanent, Profitable, and Progressive Employment. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Any honest, capable and industrious man, who is 
willing to begin at the bottom and acquire a com- 

lete knowledge of the details of the business by 

iligent study and practical experience, can, by dem- 
onstrating his capacity, establish his claim to the 
highest position in the field. It is within his certain 
reach. The opportunities for merited advancement 
are unlimited. All needed explanations will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Company’s Superin- 
tendents in any of the principal cities, or to the 
Home Office, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Northern Assurance Co. 


OF LONDON, ENG. 





UNITED STATES STATEMENT AS OF JAN. 1, 1903 


Admitted Cash Assets . - $3,423,230.90 
All Liabilities, including Reserves . .  1,998,616.11 
Net Surplus in United States - $1,424,614.79 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN DEPARTMENTS 
Company’s Building : : 38 Pine Street, New York 


GEORGE W. BABB, MANAGER 
T. A. RALSTON, SUB-MANAGER 











FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


HOME LIF INSURANCE| 


COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE 


GrorGeE E. Inve, President. 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 
1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Admitted Assets 

Policy Reserve, etc 

Dividend-Endowment Fund.... 
(Deterred Dividends) 

Net Surplus 


Insurance in Force 
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INSURANCE OFFICE 
OF LONDON. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
United States Branch: 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Western Department: 
171 LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO. 


Pacific Department: 
215 SANSOME ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Sometimes a revision of policy forms means little. 
It stands for...... 


Thoroughness 


in every detail in the changes that have been made 
by the Union Mutual—re-arrangement of features, 
reduction of rates, liberalizing of rights, a contract 
modern to the highest notch. A policy that looks 
well, sells easily and pleases long. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Frep E, Ricuarps, President. 
ARTHUR L. Bates, Vice-President, 
Agents always desired —the kind who write 
policies and hold them. 


Address either Epson D. Scorig_p, Sxzft., 180 Broad- 
way, New York City, or THORNTON CHASE, Sxft., 84 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 





What Is the Use... 


ot saying ‘‘the best company’’ 
or ‘‘the strongest company ”’’ 
or ‘‘the largest company ’’ ? 


They are all these things. 
We say simply 


The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ORGANIZED 1847. 


That Tells the Whole Story. 








PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Has removed to its New Office, 
No. 68 WILLIAM ST., 
New York. 





FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Tas 





MASSAGHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION. 
ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1904, ° $33,590,999 
Liabilities, . ° ° 30,943,508 


SURPLUS, . . ° . $2,647,491 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 


BOSTON )} FRED C. SANBORN, Mgr. 
OFFICE § 31 MILK STREET. 


° Che x 
Columbian National Life 
Insurance Zompany 


BOSTON, MASS. 








INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS 


PERCY PARKER, President 
WM. BUTLER WOODBRIDGE, Gen'] Manager 





The attention of Reliable Agents in search» 
of desirable contracts is called to the 


JOHN HANCOCK 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANT: 


OF BOSTON 


S. H. RHODES, President. 

ROLAND O. LAMB, Vice-President. 

WALTON L. CROCKER, Secretary. 
None but the best forms of Life, Endowment, Term 
and Instalment Policies issued. See our Optional An- 
nuity Policy. Good Agency contracts to the right men. 

FRANCIS MARSH, 
Manager for Eastern Massachusetts, 

John Hancock Bldg. - 178 Devonshire s® 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America” 


— = 


WM. B. CLARK, President. 
W. H. KING, Secretary. 
«. MS, C. J. IRVIN, 
ENRY E. REES, A.N. WILLIAMS, 
Assistant Secretaries. 





HENRY EVANS, Chairman, 


Nationat Board ‘‘ Committee of Twenty.”’ 








Journal of Insurance Economics 


APRIL, 


1904. 


PROBING FIRE RISK CONDITIONS IN LARGE CITIES. 


Committee of Twenty Grappling with a Large Problem—Influencing Public Opinion— 
Some Work Already Performed. 


The work of the special Committee of 
Twenty of the National Board, having 
charge of the question of investigating 
the conditions in large cities, with a view 
to securing the adoption of schedules 
which will equalize rates on unprofitable 
classes, has progressed steadily during 
the past month, and gives evidence that 
the committee’s affairs are being handled 
with skill and finesse. 

The committee has established head- 
quarters at 46 Cedar street, New York, 
and has retained Herbert Wilmerding, 
formerly secretary of the Philadelphia 
Underwriters’ Association, as salaried 
secretary of the committee. That the 
Committee of Twenty has chosen wisely 
in selecting Mr. Wilmerding for this im- 
portant position is evidenced by the 
action of the Trades’ League of Phila- 
delphia under date of April 14, when 
resolutions were adopted reciting the 
work which he had performed for the 
city in the direction of bettering the con- 
ditions of fire risk, and congratulating 
him upon his appointment by the Na- 
tional Board’s Committee of Twenty. 

The chairman of the committee, Henry 
Evans, has issued the following statement 
to the public regarding the purposes for 


which the committee was appointed : 
This movement is distinctly in the interest of 
the public. When the proposed schedule is ap- 
plied in the various cities it will be found that 
the well-built structure will be given a low rate, 
while the poor one from a fire standpoint will be 


penalized to an extent that will force improve- 


ment and so lessen the sweeping fire danger. In 
the schedule will act as a_ well-con- 
ceived and enforced building law would. Again, 
the companies will keep watch of the fire depart- 
ment and water supply of each city, and when 
they are not what they should be the people will 
be advised of the facts and given a chance to 


short, 


force improvement. 

We fire underwriters often wonder that men in 
public life seem to overlook the fact that the fire 
waste in the United States would, in time, impov- 
erish a less prosperous country. The destruction 
of actual values amounts to over one hundred 
and sixty million dollars a year, and occasionally 
we have a great conflagration like the one in Bal- 
timore that paralyzes some city and strikes a 
blow at our immediate progress as a nation that 
is hardly realized. The papers announce that 
the property is fully insured, and the public feel 
that they are “ getting square” with the insurance 
companies, not realizing that those companies 
are merely tax-collecting organizations which 
take from the many prosperous and pay to the 
few unfortunates, and that property burned means 
so much national wealth wiped out. 

If the fire losses were necessary it would be 
one thing; but they are not, and a big percent- 
age of the fire loss could be prevented by the 
enactment of proper building laws, not merely 
applying to the cities, but state laws calling for 
safe construction even in the country. Again, 
there should be state fire marshal laws, prevent- 
ing the payment of any fire loss by the insur- 
ance company until the origin of the fire had 
been passed on by the state authorities, and a 
model set of rules for the equipment and control 
of fire departments and the laying out and main- 
tenance of water service for domestic and fire 
purposes. It seems to us that all these matters 
could be greatly progressed if the nationel au- 
thorities would consider them in connection with 
the District of Columbia. 


be appointed to investigate and frame model 


Commissions should 
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laws; and these laws, being enacted, could be, 
and no doubt would be, used in the various 
states. 

The new Department of Commerce and Labor 
could secure from the insurance companies much 
information bearing on the causes of fires; and 
while we cannot eliminate hazards now existing in 
our cities we could prevent their duplication. 
The the 
problem of giving the merchants the insurance 


fire underwriters are confronted with 
protection they must have in order to maintain 
their credit, and they seek the intelligent co-oper- 
ation of those merchants, most of whom know 
how next to impossible it is to-day to secure any 
very large amount of good fire insurance, in the 
effort they will make to improve the conditions 
from a fire standpoint, particularly in the mercan- 
tile centres of our cities. 

The executive committee of the 
National Board has adopted a resolution 
calling for an assessment of 1-15 of one 
per cent. on the premiums of the mem- 
bers of the National Board for 1903, in 
order to provide the necessary funds to 
carry on the committee’s work. One of 
the first acts of Secretary Wilmerding has 
been the issuance of a statement in re- 
ply to the following questions : 

What is the intent of a general schedule? 








Monthly Journal of Insurance Economics. 


What is the intent of district 


schedule ? 
What must either do without fail ? 


a congested 


ANSWERS. 

The intent of a general schedule is to provide 
an intelligent, fair and reasonable scale for meas- 
uring the hazards of risks, so that the rates of 
insurance on different risks shall be equitable and 
consistent one with another; and 

The intent of a congested district schedule fol- 
lows the same lines, except that in the congested 
districts of cities there generally exists a confla- 
gration hazard, which does not apply to sections of 
the city where buildings are more isolated, and 
therefore the fire losses entailed by certain defects 
of construction and occupancy in a congested dis- 
trict are greater, and such defects should therefore 
receive different treatment under the congested 
district schedule and the charges for exposure in 
such a district should also be greater. 

What must either do without fail?—First, pro- 
duce rates which will enable well managed insur- 
ance campanies to pay their losses; lay by a fund 
to meet the drain of conflagrations, and provide a 
reasonable profit (from the insurance business and 
aside from investments) by way of compensation 
for the capital invested. 

Second—Provide a standard for construction 
and occupancy of buildings which shall be based 


upon the experience collected by those who have 
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THE NATIONAL BOARD GETS BUSY. 
Chairman Evans, President Hall and their Sub-Committeemen at Work on the Congested Districts. 


| From the INSURANCE Post of Chicago.] 











Probing Fire Risk Conditions in Large Cities. 


made an exhaustive study of fires and adapted to 
the requirements of trade. 

Third—Provide a separate charge in the rate 
for each departure from standard, so that every 
owner of property may know of the defects (from 
a fire standpoint) that exist in his property and 
make such correction of the same as is practicable. 

As an indication of the work which the 
committee has in charge, it may be 
stated that when a bill came up in the 
Massachusetts Legislature, proposing to 
raise the limit of area in Boston within fire 
walls from 10,000 to 60,000 square feet, 


Chairman Evans and Secretary Wilmer- 


As an outcome of the present situa- 
tion in fire insurance, another attempt 
is being made to secure additional 
cooperation among the companies in 
the eastern field respecting the matter 
of commissions. The so-called *‘East- 
ern Union,” comprised of companies 
paying a uniform commission in the 
New England, middle and southern 
states, with the exception of certain 
specified cities, has invited a number 
of non-union companies to confer with 
it in respect to the adoption of cooper- 
ative measures. 

The response to this invitation in- 
dicates that there is greater desire for 
cooperation among the two classes of 
companies than has existed at any 
previous time. A special committee 
was appointed to devise a plan of 
cooperation. Several meetings were 
held, but the withdrawal of one or two 
important non-union companies has 
thrown an element of discouragement 
into the whole situation. In regard to 
the situation, the following statement 
is made to the Journal of Insurance 
Economics by an interested under- 
writer :— 

‘‘The Union Companies feel that 
they have stood long enough, through 
good times and bad times, as a kind of 
bulwark to keep things together, more 
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ding visited Boston and conferred with 
the property owners and insurance men 
of this city, resulting in a compromise 
measure, by which the law was amended 
to allow an area of 20,000 square feet in- 
stead of 10,000, as now provided. This 
change is made to accommodate a 


special case, is entirely in accord with 
the views formerly expressed by the 
National Board’s special committee, and 
retains the value of Boston’s building 
law, which, under the amendment origi- 
nally suggested would have been prac- 
tically nullified. 


or less for the benefit of all, sometimes 
at great individual sacrifice, and that 
now if any material measures are to be 
adopted to recoup in some degree for 
past losses, there must be a broader 
basis of association to lessen the stress 
of competition in smaller places. 

‘‘On the other hand, non-Union 
Companies feel that their interests are 
very largely in the large cities, and so- 
called ‘excepted’ territory, and that 
affiliation is of but little benefit to them, 
unless material assistance is to be given 
to the sections and classes from which 
the bulk of their business is drawn. 

‘Other non-Union Companies have 
in the past so profited by the majority 
of Companies being tied up, leaving 
them at liberty, that they are likely to 
hold out to the last, as the more Com- 
panies there are in membership, the 
more desirable is it to be one of the 
very few outside. 

‘*When it comes to a careful study of 
the varying interests of so-called non- 
Union Companies, it must be recog- 
nized as an almost impossible problem 
to harmonize them, and most of the 
present outsiders are reluctant to tie 
themselves up, so long as any consid- 
erable body of strong Companies is to 
be left free. 

‘¢That a change in the commission 
basis would be involved is practically 
certain, and a possible revision of the 
so-called ‘preferred’ business.” 








WORK OF THE WESTERN UNION AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


Important Action in Relation to Expenses in Large Cities—Advanced Stand Taken 
Under Pressure of Existing Conditions. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE EcoNomics By F. C. OviaTr. 


The semi-annual meeting of the West- 
ern Union, held at Atlantic City, was 
largely devoted to the consideration of 
two questions. Both have assumed 
prominence because of the recent con- 
flagrations, though they are not other- 
wise particularly related. One, however, 
had to be settled so far as the managers 
and agents are concerned, in order that 
the other may be successfully settled 
with the public. The consideration of 
these questions of expense and confla- 
gration districts, by the Union, reflects 
pretty clearly the thought of the fire 
insurance business. 

If the companies are to secure a larger 
premium income from the congested or 
conflagration districts of the large cities, 
they must show themselves responsive by 
reducing the cost of doing the business, 
to the lowest possible point. The ex- 
pense of transacting the fire insurance 
business has increased slowly but stead- 
ily, and all movements looking to a re- 
duction of this expense has, to a greater 
or less extent, principally greater, failed 
in accomplishing the desired results. The 
strife for business in the centers has 
been so great that the companies have 
paid excessive prices therefor. 

These high prices have not inured to 
the benefit of the local agent, for the 
broker has stood at his elbow demanding 
that the increased price be turned over 
to him, and usually his request has been 
granted. It has been a contest between 
the broker and the agent, aided and 
abetted by the desire of the company for 
volume of business, and the profit has 


very largely gone to the broker. 


The details of the plan as regards the 
amount of reduction, have not been very 
clearly worked out. Of course, it will 
vary with the different large cities. In 
some of these large cities commissions 
are higher than in others and so each 
will have to be treated largely as an inde- 
pendent proposition. The talk at the 
meeting seemed to indicate a 15, 20 and 
30 percent. rate for mercantile stocks, 
buildings, and preferred risks, respect- 
ively. If this should obtain in Chicago, 
it would mean a reduction of about 5 
per cent. 

This statement shows that the question 
of reducing expenses, which was the first 
serious business of the meeting at At- 
lantic City, is of very great importance. 
There were two groups among the mem- 
bers of the Union. Those known as 
managers pure and simple, and the other 
group composed of men who, through 
local agencies controlled by them, or 
salaried representatives, maintain a very 
vital relation with the local business. 

The problem was simple, yet trouble- 
some. A reduction in expense means a 
reduction in commissions. A reduction 
in commissions would naturally mean a 
reduction in brokerages, but here the 
shoe pinched. Some of the local agents 
have brokerage contracts and they felt 
that a reduction would have to be borne 
mainly by the local agents. While con- 
sidering this horn of the dilemma, an- 
other fact had to be considered, namely, 
that the companies are insistantly calling 
for a reduction in expenses. 

The movement, in order to succeed, 
must commend itself to what is known as 




















the non-union element, for a reduction 
in commission expense, must have almost 
unanimous support from the companies 
doing business in the city where the re- 
duction is to be made. 
talked this over at length, and concluded 
that if 90 percent. of the premiums in 
any city would support a reduction prop- 


The managers 


osition, that it might be expected to 
succeed. The plan as finally adopted 
was of this alternative character :—Mem- 
bers of the Unio. recognizing the neces- 
sity for an expense reduction were willing 
to agree to make such a reduction if go 
per cent. of the premiums in Chicago, to 
use that city for an illustration, would 
come in. 

There it rests at present and the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan depends 
whether the point of view of the men at 
Atlantic City is the point of view of the 
managers of companies not there repre- 
sented. ‘There was no division of opin- 
ion as to the necessity, and if there had 
been the Torunto fire would have dissi- 
pated it. 

Will it be adopted? That is a hard 
question to answer. ‘Two facts should 
be borne in mind, however, as bearing 
upon this question. The first is, that 
the members of the Union are fairly 
representative of the fire insurance in- 
terests of the country, and it is a fair 
presumption that they are not in ad- 
vance of the general underwriting senti- 
ment in this matter. The second fact is, 
that the managers of Atlantic City, were 
very much in earnest. 
meetings of the Union when there was a 
great deal of playing for position. No 
one wanted anything unless he could get 


Tkere have been 


it in his own way. It was not so this 
time. While men wanted 


their own way if they could get them, 


things, in 


yet they were not ready to allow their 
personal predilections to run counter to 
the general desire. 





Work of the Western Union at Atlantic City. 
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The second question considered by 
the Union was that of conflagration dis- 
It did not have first place be- 
National 


tricts. 


cause the movement of the 
Board in taking up this question had 
made it a National affair rather than one 
pertaining merely to the Western Union. 
In order, that the Western 


Union territory might be benefited by 


however, 


this conflagration hazard movement, the 
members determined to get ready. 
There will be no working at cross pur- 
posses with the National Board; just a 
The 
machinery for making the rates will be 


simple and _ wise co-operation. 
put in shape, and as soon as the main 
questions are determined, the Union will 
be ready to work out the schedules. 
There were two groups on the conflagra- 
tion hazard, as there were on the ex- 
pense question. One desired a 
pink slip charge so as to produce some 


The other group 


group 


immediate income. 
was for letting the immediate income 
alone, and fixing up the schedule at the 
start so that it not 
tinkered with in the future. 


will have to be 

The latter group, which appeared to 
reflect the home office point of view, 
had its way, and the necessary steps were 
taken by instructing the governing com- 
mittee to have the schedules prepared. 
These schedules will be based upon the 
same line of data that the National Board 
committee is now working on. The do- 
ing of this preliminary work will facilitate 
the application of the schedules when 
the investigation of the National: Board 
and the Western Union shall have been 
completed. ‘The action was in the line 
of constructive legislation. 

The striking feature of the meeting 
was the unanimity of the members con- 
cerning the necessity for action. There 
was plenty of talk, some of the sessions 
being long drawn out. ‘There were nu- 


merous little group conferences in the 
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‘corridors of the hotel between sessions, 
with an apparently earnest desire on the 
part of all to discover the best thing to 
-e done. 

The Union has for years been playing 
with the large cities; not satisfied with 
conditions and yet not ready to do any- 
thing. Plans would be offered and re- 
ferred back to the committee or killed 
by direct vote. That the entire subject 
was promptly considered this year, a line 


of action marked out, an alternative plan 
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adopted, is perhaps a better commentary 
upon the spirit of the meeting, than any- 
thing else. ‘The members of the Union 
have taken a stand, outlined a pian and 
if the companies not represented at At- 
lantic City really desire a reduction in 
expenses, they have the opportunity to 
bring it to pass. It has been passed up 
to them and each company with due 
respect to its own future and to the gen- 
eral good of the business, must do or 
refrain from doing. ‘The responsibility 
cannot be avoided by inaction. 


PROFITS OF THE NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE FOR 1903. 


An important error, resulting in a great 
disadvantage to the North British & Mer- 
cantile Insurance Company, occurred in 
the tables published last month showing 
the profit and loss of millionaire com- 
panies in 1903 and for four years pre- 
vious. 

In response to the request of this 
magazine made to the companies in- 
cluded in the table, the North British & 
Mercantile returned to us the figures both 
of the English and the New York com- 
pany of the same name. In the tran- 
scription of figures for publication pur- 
poses the underwriting profit of the New 
York company, namely, $39,000, was in- 
cluded in the tables instead of that of 
the English company, 
earned in 1903 
$583,000, or 15.76 per cent. upon its net 


which actually 
the handsome sum of 


premiums written, a ratio of profit ex- 
ceeded by but three companies in the 
list, and not equalled by any of the great 
agency leaders among which the North 
British is to be classed. 

We deeply regret this error, because 
the records as published in this magazine, 
until corrected do not truthfully repre- 
sent what the company has done, but 
also because it justly subjects the Journal 
of Insurance Economics to criticism for 


inaccuracy, which it strives to avoid. 


The actual record of the North British 
in 1903 is shown as follows : 


Premiums Written..... $3,700,915 


Losses Incurred..... $1,865,170 


1,257,176 3,122,346 


eee 


Trade Profit 


Decrease in Reserve... . 


Earned Profit....... 


The correction of this error also shows 
the North British to have an underwriting 
profit in five years of $90,000 instead of 
a loss, as shown in the table published 
last month. The records of the company 


for the last five years are as follows: 








Loss. Gain. 
ee $175,000 
Ee ee 68,c 00 
Ee eee eee 351,000 
CEE ae: $101,000 
a Eee rae 583,000 

$594,000 $654,0cO 
594,000 
Gain for Five Years. $90,000 


This change in the figures of the North 
British will make the total gains of forty- 
one millionaire companies for five years 
$666,000, instead of $122,000, as given 
cent. 
of the premiums written for five years by 


last month, or slightly over 1 per 


the companies contained in the enumera- 
tion. 
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HENRY EVANS, PRESIDENT OF THE CONTINENTAL FIRE. . 


By HENRY 


H. PUTNAM. 


SERA MBO AD ME MAS MED MAND MAND MADD SGD KAS> KBD MBE MED ERD MAD MAND SAND KAD? SBD MDS MED MD MD BD MDW MAD 


The new chairman of the National 
Board’s ‘‘Committee of Twenty,” Mr. 
Henry Evans, by virtue of his selection 
for this work, as well as by his unusual 
success as an underwriter, occupies 
today a conspicuous place in the fire 
underwriting world. Mr. Evans 
passed his forty-fourth birthday on the 
14th of April, and as president of one 
of the four largest American fre in- 
surance companies, is the youngest 
chief executive occupying so important 
and commanding a position. 

Mr. Evans began his insurance 
career at the age of eighteen. He 
was born at Houston, Texas, in 1860, 
and was educated in New York city, 
attending the Columbia College of 
Mines up to the time he became a 
clerk in the insurance office of the 
Continental Insurance Company. He 
possessed a keen mind and an instinct 
for learning. Foreseeing the possibili- 
ties of a future career in fire insurance, 
he sought to acquire a knowledge of 
all its branches. 

Having served two years as a clerk 
in the company’s office, he engaged in 
the brokerage business for awhile, and 
then was recalled to the company by 
President Hope. He entered the 
agency department, moving up rap- 
idly by various promotions, until 
he became agency secretary in 1888. 
A year later he was elected second 
vice-president of the company, and in 
1892 became first vice-president. In 
1903, upon the resignation of Mr. 
Francis C. Moore from the presidency 
Mr .Evans was selected as his successor. 

Mr. Evans is a man peculiarly well 


equipped to occupy a position of this 
kind. He is thoroughly trained as an 
underwriter, acquainted with the 
business in all its branches, un- 
derstanding the handling of a large 
force of field men and_ agents, 
and capable also of exercising 
the highest underwriting skill in the 
selection and rejection of risks. He is 
not only a practical underwriter of the 
keenest kind, but he is also a_ student 
of the businesss in its highest sense, 
analyzing results and securing for 
himself the most minute information 
on the scientific side of the business. 

Upon the other hand, Mr. Evans has 
equipped himself to deal with the fin- 
ancial branch of insurance. As an 
investor he has become _ extremely 
skillful, the company often profiting 
by his unusual acuteness in this direc- 
tion. The great progress recently 
experienced by the Continental, both 
in its underwriting and financial de- 
partments, is due, in great measure, 
to Mr. Evans’ well trained faculties. 

Mr. Evans’ development as a fire 
underwriter has been along individual- 
istic lines. Originality is a predomin- 
ating feature. He has struck out for 
himself. He is not bound or fettered 
by tradition and has the courage of his 
convictions. With the growth of years 
and experience he has modified and 
changed many of the views which he 
formerly entertained; in each case, 
however, in the direction of progress 
and a more comprehensive understand- 
ing of the fire insurance problem. 

Like all ‘men of great ability, Mr. 
Evans has his eccentricities. Some- 
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times it is easy to interview and talk 
with him. At other times he is lit- 
erally as ‘‘dumb as an oyster.” He 
appreciates and encourages men who 
think for themselves. He 


originality on the part of those who 


expects 


serve the Continental, but demands 
above everything else loyalty to the 
company. Civil service rules prevail 
in its management, and good work 


always brings its reward. 


Mr. Evans is admirably fitted for the 
position which he has been chosen to 
occupy as chairman of the Committee 
of Twenty. He has made a special 
study of the fire insurance problem in 
its relation to the public, and his fair 
and concise statement upon the situa- 
tion as it affects the proposed advance 
in rates, published elsewhere, certainly 
testifies to his capacity for this parti- 
cular work. 


LOCAL AGENT THE PIVOTAL POINT IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE Economics By D.C. MURCHISON. 


It matters not how much ability may 
be at the head office of a fire insurance 
company, or what degree of acumen 
may be possessed by the traveling spec- 
ial agent,—iif there is not a fair 
amount of competency at the local 
agency, the pivotal point of fire under- 
writing, the best results cannot be ob- 
tained. 

A capable local agent is of prime im- 
portance. He should set no limit to his 
knowledge of the character of men and 
the varying values of property, and 
should constantly make a_ practical, 
common-sense use of that knowledge. 

His first consideration should be a 
partial protection, not the full value, to 
desirable property held by trustworthy 
people, without taking any doubtful 
chances for his company. Over-insur- 
ance is not an uncommon evil. It is 
much better to have values correct 
before an “accident’’ than to have to 
reduce them afterwards. 

It is a common weakness in many 
men to value property of their own, 
especially if they have owned it long, 
higher than they would if the same be- 
longed to some one else. Right here 
the best judgment and tact of the local 


is in demand. It is all very nice to have 


a big volume of business and a plump 
commission account, but these should 
not be obtained at the expense of a fair 
solid business. 

The local has a wide field of endeavor 


in teaching his patrons the true nature of 
a firm insurance contract, It is remarka- 
ble what vague and often erroneous ideas 
prevail in regard to what the contract is, 
on the part of men too, of fair intelli- 
gence who have carried policies for 
years. I have heard some assert with 
much emphasis, that in case of total loss 
the company should pay the face of the 
policy, no matter what the actual loss. 
They do not seem to understand that the 
contract is “ conditional.’’ 

Again I have had them inquire, where 
the three-fourths value clause applied : 
“Will I get only three-fourths of the 
amount of the policy in case of loss?” 
Even a local agent, I regret to say, is 
reported as having told a merchant that 
whatever of his stock he carried out and 
saved from a fire, would be deducted 
from his insurance without regard to 
what he lost. 

Fire insurance contracts as now writ- 
ten are plain. The local agent should 
know them well himself and then take 
pains to have his patrons understand 
them. ‘This would do much to prevent 
disappointments and dispel the idea 
which often prevails, that fire insurance 
companies endeavor to settle their losses 
at the lowest possible figure. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISION ON CONSPIRACY. 


Massachusetts Supreme Court Lays Down Some Important Principles of Interest to In- 
surance Men as Well as of Business Enterprises. 


The Massachusetts supreme court 
has rendered a decision affecting busi- 
ness associations which will certainly 
interest fire insurance men, although it 
does not bear directly upon the insur- 
ance business. 

The circumstances of the case 
that a number of granite quarrymen in 
Quincy, Mass., formed an association 
for mutual benefit and adopted certain 
by-laws providing for the admission, 


are 


suspension and expulsion of members, 
among them being one that any mem- 
ber of the association doing business 
with a quarryman in Quincy not a 
member of the association should for 
each transaction contribute from $1 to 
$500 to the expenses of the association. 

Under this by-law several members 
were fined in sums varying from $20 
to $100 for doing business with one 
_Fred Martel, who was not a member 
of the association. Martel thereupon 
sued the members of the association 
for $10,000 damages claiming that his 
business had been ruined by the im- 
position of fines under the by-law 
outlined. The case was first tried in 
the superior court where the suit was 
lost. It the 
supreme decides that 


the members of the granite manufact- 


was then carried to 


court, which 
urers’ association were guilty of con- 
spiracy and liable for damages, and 
that the case should be retried and 
submitted to a jury. 

The findings of the supreme court, 
however, are perhaps less important 
than its general statement in regard to 
the: rights and privileges of competi- 
tion, and these are so interesting and 


instructive that we republish them in 
full :— 

‘¢Nothing need be said in support of 
the general right to compete. To what 
extent combination may be allowed in 
competition is a matter about which 
there is as yet much conflict, but it is 
possible that, in a more advanced stage 
of the discussion the day may come 
when it will be more clearly seen and 
will more distinctly appear in the ad- 
judication of the courts than as yet has 
been the case, the proposition that what 
one man lawfully can do any number 
of men acting together by combined 
agreement lawfully may do, is to be 
received with newly disclosed qualifica- 
tions arising out of the changed condi- 
tions of civilized life and of the increased 
facility and power of organized combi- 
nation, and that the difference between 
the power of individuals acting each 
according to his own preference and 
that of an organized and extensive com- 
bination may be so great in its effect 
upon public and private interests as to 
cease to be simply one of degree, and 
to reach the dignity of a difference of 
kind. 

‘‘Speaking generally, however, com- 
petition in business is permitted, al- 
though frequently disastrous to those 
engaged in it. It is always selfish, 
often sharp, and sometimes deadly. 
The fact therefore that the plaintiff 
was vanquished is not enough, provided 
that the contest was carried on within 
the rules allowable in in such warfare. 

‘It is a right, however, which is to 
be exercised with reference to the exist- 


ence of a similar right on the part of 
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others. Thetrader has nota free lance. 
He may fight, but as a soldier, not as 
a guerilla. The right of competition 
rests upon the doctrine that the inter- 
ests of the great public are best sub- 
served by permitting the general and 
natural laws of business to have their 
full and free operation, and that this 
end is best attained when the trader is 
allowed in his business to make free use 
He 


wares, may ofler more advantageous 


of these laws. may praise his 
terms than his rival, may sell at less 
than cost, or, in the words of Bowen, 
L. J., in the Mogul steamship case, may 
adopt ‘the expedient of sowing one year 
a crop of apparently unfruitful prices 
in order by driving competition away 
to realize a fuller harvest of profit in 
the future.’ In these and many other 
obvious ways he may secure the custo- 
mers of his rival and build up his own 
business to the destruction of that of 
others, and so long as he keeps within 
the operation of the laws of trade his 
justification is complete. 

‘‘But from the very nature of the 
case it is manifest that the right of com- 
petition furnishes no justification for an 
act done by the use of means which in 
their nature are in violation of the prin- 
ciple upon which it rests. The weap- 
ons used by the tradet who relies upon 
this right for justification must be those 
furnished by the laws of trade, or at 
least must not be inconsistent with their 
free operation. No man can justify an 
interference with another man’s busi- 
ness through fraud or misrepresentation, 
nor by intimidation, obstruction or 
molestation. In the case before us the 
members of the association were to be 
held to the policy of refusing to trade 
with the plaintiff by the imposition of 
heavy fines, or, in other words they 
were coerced by actual or threatening 


injury to their property. 
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‘‘In view of the considerations upon 
which the right of competition is based, 
we are of the opinion that, as against 
the plaintiff, the defendants have failed 
to show that the coercion or intimida- 
tion of the plaintiff’s customers by 
means of a fine is justified by the law of 
competition. The ground of the justi- 
fication is not broad enough to cover 
the acts of interference in their entirety, 
and the interference being injurious 
and unjustifiable, is unlawful. 

‘>We do not mean to be understood as 
saying that a fine is of itself necessarily 
or even generally an illegal implement. 
In many cases it is so slight as not to 
be coercive in its nature; in many it 
serves a useful purpose to call the 
attention of a member of an organiza- 
tion to the fact of an infraction of some 
innocent regulation; and in many it 
serves as an extra incentive to the per- 
formance of some absolute duty or the 
But 


where, as in the case before us, the 


assertion of some absolute right. 


fine is so large as to amount to moral 
intimidation or coercion, and is used as 
a means to enforce a right not absolute 
in its nature, but ‘conditional, and is 
inconsistent with those conditions upon 
which the right rests, then the coercion 
becomes unjustifiable and taints with 
illegality the act.” 

A careful reading of this decision will 
show how far-reaching are the princi- 
ples declared by the Massachusetts su- 
preme court. We are passing through 
many phases of business development. 
Radical changes in mercantile prac- 
tices take place everyday. Our courts 
generally take the conservative view 
and their attitude is doubtless one 
which, while it may to a certain de- 
gree interfere with legitimate progress, 
does likewise prevent injustice in the 
application of combined eflort to the 
interests of the individual, especially 
if he be upon the outside. 











HISTORY OF LLOYDS ASSOCIATIONS IN NEW YORK STATE. 


How These Organizations Came Into Being, What They Have Done, and What It Is 
Proposed to Do to Bring Them Under State Regulation. 


When so-called ‘*Lloyds” or individ- 
first 
appeared in the underwriting field they 


ual underwriters’ associations 
were quite free from governmental or 
state supervision. Gradually, by evolu- 
tion of experience and public opinion, 
they are being brought under the same 
control to which corporate fire insur- 
ance companies are subjected. In the 
report of the superintendent of New 
York state, just issued, there is a 


review of the circumstances under 
which these Lloyds operate, and the 
legal restrictions now imposed, together 
with the reasons advanced by the 
superintendent for further restrictions, 
particularly in the matter of reserve 
liability. _ He says: 

As is well known, Lloyds insurance, 
except in the case of the so-called inter- 
insurance, is transacted by individual 
underwriters, each assuming a liability 
on each policy of insurance issued in 
proportion as the amount which he 
subscribes bears to the total subscribed 
for the particular policy, and as they 
are not now, by law, required to main- 
tain any reserve or other fund whatever 
the responsibility of each association 
for any and all losses depends almost 
entirely upon the financial responsibil- 
ity of the individual underwriters who 
compose it; and while generally they 
have limited themselves in their articles 
of association to transacting fire and 
marine insurance business, some have 
also provided for other kinds of insur- 
ance. 

Prior to the enactment of the present 
Insurance Law (chapter 690, Laws of 


1892, as amended) Lloyds associations 


were entirely without the jurisdiction 
of this or any other Department of the 
State. 
Lloyds associations engaged in insur- 


At that time there were several 


ance business within this State, some 
of them, at least, in good financial 
condition and 


transacting a_ large 


volume of business. As section 9 of 
that act by its terms required all corpo- 
rations and individuals transacting the 
business of insurance within this State 
to comply with the provisions thereof 
it was deemed wise to limit its applica- 
tion, and section 57 was so constructed 
as to provide that the general provisions 
of article 1 of that act should not apply 
‘sto any individual or partnership or 
association of underwriters known as 
Lloyds or as individual underwriters 
which, on the first day of October, 
1892, was lawfully engaged in the 
business of insurance within this 
State.” 

While this matter was being consid- 
ered by the Legislature, and for the 
purpose of coming within the exception 
specified in section 57, a great many 
Lloyds associations were organized, in 
each of which but one or two policies 
were issued, for the purpose of preserv- 
ing their rights under said section. 

In 1896 actions were instituted by 
the Attorney-General on behalf of this 
Department to test the rights of some 
of these associations, and in the case of 
the People against Abell, reported in 
New York Law Journal, May 2, 1896, 
Judge Truax says, in speaking of an 
association having but one policy of 
insurance in existence at the time: 


“It was the intention of section 57 to 
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preserve the rights of those corporations 
which were actually engaged in business on 
the first day of October, 1892. It was not 
the intention of the Legislature to confer 
the great powers given by the Insurance 
Law upon any corporation or body of men 
that was not actively, and in good faith, 
engaged in business on that date.”’ 


On April 11, 1892, several individ- 
prepared for the 
organization of thirty different Lloyds 


uals the papers 
associations, identical in all respects 
except as to names; afterwards, in the 
action of the People against Loew, 
reported at 23 Miscellaneous Reports, 
page 574, Mr. Justice Leslie W. 
Russell condemned these associations, 
holding that they were not instituted 
for the bona fide purpose of conducting 
insurance business by the associators 
through the thirty different organiza- 
tions, but for the purpose of sale to 
purchasers to be found. In_ these 


associations but few policies were 
issued and those within the circle of 
the their 
friends. 


I might also state that a great many 


associators and business 


such associations were illegally organ- 
ized in 1894 and 1895, when the right 
to transact business as Lloyds began to 
be of value. At that time a number of 
men manufactured papers of organiza- 
tion by means of forged signatures, 
false identifications and false notarial 
certificates, whereby the alleged organ- 
nizations would apparently be dated 
back to a time prior to the first of 
October, 1892, and alleged policies 
would be issued as of that date. 
vestigation by the Attorney-General in 


In- 


1896 revealed these facts and resulted 
in the indictment by the grand jury of 
the county of New York of a great 
number of persons concerned in their 


organization and sale. 
No 
this class of associations was enacted 


further legislation concerning 
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until 1902, when, at the instance of 
this Department and so as to enable it 
to ascertain which of them were, on 
October 1, 1892, lawfully transacting 
business, section 57 of the Insurance 
Law was amended (chapter 297, Laws 
of 1902) so as to require that every 
such association which, on the rst day 
of April 1902, was lawfully engaged 
in the business of insurance in this 
State should file with this Department 
on or before September 1, 1902, ‘‘a 
copy of its original articles of associa- 
tion or 


copartnership agreement, 


together with any amendments there- 
to,” verified by the affidavit of one of 


the members, and stating where the 
principal office of the association is 
located, and the kind, or kinds, of 
business in which the association is 
engaged, and the name, or names, 
under which it has been doing business, 
and further providing that it should 
not be lawful for any such association 
to engage in or transact the business of 
insurance after September 1, 1902, 
unless it had complied with the said 
provision. 

The result of this amendment was 
that thirty-two Lloyds associations 
filed copies of their articles of associa- 
tion, which papers were thereupon 
examined by a Special Deputy Attor- 
ney-General appointed for that purpose. 
He made a very careful investigation 
to ascertain whether these associations 
were actually engaged in business on 
October 1, 1892, and whether the 
business transacted by them was or 
was not continuous, and for that pur- 
pose visited the respective offices and 
inspected the minutes and proceedings 
of the associations as far as he could. 
In December, 1902, he made a report 
giving in detail such facts and classing 
the associations as follows: 


Those entitled to transact business 13 
Those not entitled to transact bus- 


iness 14. 
Those whose right to transact 
business was doubtful 5 


With this information and at the 
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instance of this Department the Attor- 
ney-General commenced actions 
against five of these associations to 
enjoin and restrain them from transact- 
ing insurance business within this 
State on the ground that they were, 
and had been, illegally doing so. 
Issue has been joined in several of these 
actions and judgment has been entered 
against at least one of them. At least 
two of the associations proceeded 
against ceased doing business after 
action commenced. Actions are about 
to be commenced against others of 
these associations the addresses of 
whose underwriters I have been de- 
layed in obtaining. 


Editorial Comment. 


This review is most interesting. A 
year ago, through the instrumentality 
of the insurance department, the state 
passed a law requiring Lloyds associa- 
tions to file statements showing finan- 
cial condition for the year ending 
December 31, 1903. The superinten- 
dent required these associations to 
report on the same blanks used for 
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incorporated fire companies, The 
result showed that not more than a 


dozen bad on hand sufficient assets to 
meet their liabilities. 

The present law does not require the 
maintenance ot a reserve, and the sup- 
erintendent is of the opinion that a law 
should be passed at once requiring 
them to maintain a reserve fund equal 
to their liabilities, and also to cover the 
unearned premium on policies in force, 
the same as in the case of corporations. 

At one time in the historv of Lloyds 
associations some stock companies 
seriously contemplated a change in 
their plans of organization, as the 
freedom from governmental restriction 


enjoyed by _ individual associations 
afforded so many attractions. The 
evolution, however, seems to have 


been entirely in the other direction, 
namely, towards compelling Lloyds 
associations to meet the same rules 
and requirements as are imposed upon 
corporations. It is probably only a 
question of time when all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by individual fire under- 
writing will be swept away. 


CONFLAGRATION HAZARD EMPHASIZED AT TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


A great portion of the wholesale dis- 
trict of Toronto, Ont., was destroyed by 
fire on the night of April 19. According 
to conservative the 
property loss amounted to $12,000,000, 
while the total insurance involved equalled 
$8,360,000. Of the American and Eng- 
lish companies doing business in the 
United States, the following are reported 
involved by the “Journal of Commerce’”’ 
of New York: 


estimates, total 


Net Amount 
of Loss Less 
Reinsurance 


Gross Amount 
of Insurance 


Involved. and Salvage. 
/Etna, Hartford....... $170,000 $100,000 
Alliance Assurance .. 415,000 105,000 
Atlas Assurance ...... 275,000 130,000 
British America...... 271,000 220,000 
Celedonmiae 6 6.0.02 216,000 110,000 
Commercial Union... . 350,000 200,000 
ee re 85,000 
Hartford Fire........ 160,0Cc0 150,000 
Home, New York.... 290,000 175,000 
ine: Co. of NA. 6:00: 165,000 Not stated 
Law Union & Crown .. 80,000 50,000 
Liv. & Lon. & Globe .. 400,000 00,000 
London Assurance.... 100,000 = Not stated 
London & Lancashire. 314,000 154,000 


Manchester Fire...... 100,000 90,000 
National of Ireland.... Not stated 50,000 
North British & Mer... 400,000 Not stated 
North Rwes.d.scs.s 10,000 10,000 
Northern Assurance.’. . 300,Cc00 170,000 
Norwich Union....... 220,000 120,000 
Phenix of Brooklyn... . 145,C00 125,000 
Phoenix Assurance .... 245,000 165,000 
Pheenix of Hartford... g0,c0o 71,000 
CP ss cuene 270,000 162,000 
eee Te 774,000 316,000 
Scottish Union & Nat’. 350,000 135,000 
PE eresronlivascnen 150,000 80,000 
oe oe 15,000 15,000 
Union Assurance..... 169,000 115,C00 
Western of Toronto. . 285,000 210,000 

The occurrence of this fire tends to 
emphasize anew the importance of the 


conflagration hazard, illustrated at so 
much cost in the recent Baltimore fire. 
The American companies while involved 
for considerable sums, will not be affected 
in the slightest degree, so far as stability 
is concerned, by these losses. The 
Canadian losses of foreign companies 
will, of course, not affect the standing of 
these companies in America so far as the 
United States funds are concerned. 








INTERESTING ANTI-COMPACT LAW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Through the efforts of the South 


Carolina Association of Local Fire 


Insurance Agents an amended anti- 
compact law has been adopted in that 
state, is understood, will 
permit the Southeastern Taritlt Associ- 


ation to resume jurisdiction. The 
conditions of the new law which sup- 
ersede the old anti-compact law are 
certainly very interesting, and we 
quote them as follows: 

Sec. 8. That no insurance 
shall he allowed to do business in this 
state which shall be a member of any 
association, whose purpose is to establish. 
fix or maintain excessive or unreasonable 
rates or charges for insurance. Provided, 
however, that it shall be lawful for such 
insurance companies to be members of any 
association, the purpose and object of 
which is to secure the proper inspection of 
risks, the classification of risks, the main- 
tenance of uniform and reasonable rates 
and the prevention of discrimination in 
charges between parties dealing with such 
insurance companies in this state. 

Sec.g. That upon the complaint of one 
or more citizens of this state, that any 
insurance company is discriminating in 
rates between citizens of this state on risks 
similar im character, the comptroller- 
general shall forthwith summon _ said 
company to appear before him, and if it 
shall be shown that said company has 
charged for any risk so complained of an 
amount in excess of the rates charged 
other persons on other risks of the same 
class, thus discriminating in rates to the 
prejudice of any citizen of this state, the 
comptroller-general shall order said com- 
pany to make due correction in the rate 
immediately, refunding such excess as 
may have been charged, together with 
interest thereon from date of its payment 
until the same is refunded to the citizen 
thus charged; and that if any such com- 
pany shall fail to make this correction 
within thirty days after notice and the 
making of such order, the comptroller- 
general, on proof thereof, shall revoke the 
license of said company; provided, that 
no rate on any fire insurance risk in this 


which, it 


company 


state shall exceed the rate on similar risks 
in adjoining states, nor shall any rate be 
charged or maintained on property in this 
state that, after a full hearing before the 
comptroller-general, shall be shown to be 
greater than rates charged in adjoining 
states on risks of like character and similar 
circumstances. 


The provisions of this law seem to 
be unobjectionable so far as it relates 
to rating in South Carolina, especially 
where the schedule is used, which, if 
properly applied, would not admit of 
any discrimination between risks of 
the same class. The schedule would 
show just what the charges were and 
why they existed. 

The last section providing that rates 
in South Carolina shall not exceed 
rates on similar classes in adjoining 
states is an interesting phase of legis- 
lation on this question, and is said to 
to have grown out of a simple and 
harmless incident in which a farmer, 
residing on the line of two states, 
found part of the property rated at 
one price by the board in one state and 
at another by the board across the line. 
The local boards involved failed to 
appreciate the situation, which they 
might easily have adjusted, and when 
the farmer subsequently became a 
member of the legislature the trouble 
began. 

Itis perfectly easy to understand 
that the cost of insuring a risk in one 
state may be more than in another, 
where the burden of legislation and 
the cost of doing business may be 
greater; but in such a case the techni- 
calities of the law might be complied 
with where the schedule is used, and 
proper charges provided for excessive 
taxation and similar features. The 
hazard of insuring a risk involves all 
elements of cost, and where these dif- 
ferent elements are worse in one state 
than in another, two risks, otherwise 
similar, under a strict interpretation of 
this law, might be regarded as quite 
dissimilar, so that the provision is not 
really so bad as it looks when we come 
to consider it in this light. 
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e QUALIFICATIONS FOR LIFE INSURANCE FIELD WORK. \ 
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Among the men engaged in our busi- 
ness are many who hold that we are 
destined to take the first place in the 
commercial world. ‘They reason in this 
way :—Human energy is the most valuable 
asset in the world. Destroy all visible 
property and human energy will rebuild 
it. The future earning capacity of this 
energy, they contend, will always be of 
more value than existing property. There- 
fore, it follows from an insurance point 
of view, that when society is ideally pro- 
tected, every man’s future earning capac- 
ity will be capitalized to such an extent 
that his plans and purposes in life will be 
carried out, in case of his premature 
death. This may embrace the leaving 
of a competency for his wife and children, 
or possibly endowing some institutions, 
whose interest is his concern. 

Be this as it may, there is no question 
but what any one enlisting in the busi- 
ness of life insurance today will find him- 
self allied with one of the strong factors 
for the world’s betterment. 

Being called to any line of work might 
be defined, as determining with accuracy 
of judgment, what need in society our 
God-given powers are best adapted to 
supply. The misfits in the business and 
professional world grow wholly out of the 
fact that the man choosing his life work 
ignores one or the other of these two 
factors: the need of society, or his adap- 
tation to supply that need. First then, 
do you feel that life insurance supplies 
an important need of society? Could you 
throw yourself into its ideal development 
with heart, might, mind and strength? 
If you can answer this question in the 
affirmative, then study yourself with a 


view of determining whether or not you 
have the requisite qualifications to do the 
work sufficiently well to make a place for 
yourself in this intensely competitive 
field. 

There are of course office positions 
that require entirely different qualifica- 
tions than those in the field. Eighteen 
years of experience in the field, fifteen of 
which I have given largely to selecting 
and training men, perhaps qualifies me 
to speak of that department. 
that a man has a fairly good mind, and 
has a good character, I should name as 
the next requisite, capacity for work, 
and indomitable perseverance. I have 
seen hundreds of men who had the first 
three qualifications, fail in the struggle 
because they lacked the last. 


Assuming 


We all have our mountain top moments 
of exhilaration, and our valleys of de- 
pression. The 
successful and an unsucessful man, finan- 
cially speaking, is largely due to the fact 
that the former is 
moments of optimism, while the latter is 
governed by his moments of depression 
You need not have 


difference between a 


governed by his 


and discouragement. 
these qualifications in perfection, as you 
will see them develop as you get into the 
thick of the fight. 

Permit me to say at this point that | 
know of no other line of work the reflex 
action of which is more helpful. This 
grows out of the fact that you are meet- 
ing men in all professions and in all lines 
of business which compels you to be ver- 
satile and up-to-date. Further, you are 
constantly appealing to their 
by reminding them of their 


highest 
motives ; 
duty to loved ones during their depen- 
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dancy, and to themselves when produc- 
tive years may have passed. The man 
who does not grow himself under the 
stimulus of this effort, is not doing the 
work correctly. 

I might also state that no other line 
has come under my observation where 
men reach the level warranted by their 
ability so certainly as in life insurance. 
Life insurance companies are largely 
mutual institutions with agencies scattered 
all over the country, hence family ties 
and ability tv buy a controlling interest 
in stock counts for little or nothing in 
most of them. The man who has the re- 
quisite qualifications to inspire confi- 
dence and get the business will find 
himself in possession of an income that 
will be very satisfactory. 

Young men are very apt to assume 
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that men who have attained distinction 
in any particular line are made of dif- 
ferent flesh and blood than themselves. 
This is a great mistake, which I warn you 
against entertaining fora moment. You 
can safely assume that the men occupying 
conspicuous positions in the lines that you 
may choose are yourselves in another 
stage of. development. Let me leave 
with you a truism of Arnold Toynbee: 
“‘ Languor can only be conquered by en- 
thusiasm, and enthusiasm can only be 
kindled by two things; an ideal which 
takes the imagination by storm, and then 
a definite, intelligent plan for carrying 
that ideal into practice.”’ In the life in- 
surance field you would have an ideal to 
carry you to the highest pitch of enthu- 
If you will couple this with a 
good working system you will succeed. 


siasm. 


NEW YORK LIFE’S STAND ON POLICY TWISTING. 


It is learned that the New York Life 
Insurance Company, like the Equitable 
Life, has notified its agents that it is 
opposed to the practice of twisting, 
and that agents are expressly forbidden, 
under any circumstances whatever, to 
attempt with the 
New York Life by inducing the in- 


to place policies 


sured to drop insurance in any other 
good company. It is stated that viola- 
tion of this rule will be sufficient cause 
for the termination of the agents’ com- 
mission with the company. 

The company has also decided that 
it will hereafter place the following 
notice upon the envelope of every 
policy issued by the company: 


NOTICE TO HOLDER OF THIS POLICY. 


Agents are positively instructed not to 
sella New York Life policy to take the 
place of a policy in this or any other 
sound life insurance company. 

Now that you have bought this policy, 
beware of any agent who advises you to 
discontinue it in order to take another in 
its place. He is seeking his own profit at 


your expense. Insist upon his putting his 
proposal in writing. Then submit it to the 
New York Life for information and coun- 
sel, which are always at your service. 
Joun. A. MCCALL, President.. 


This notice is similar to that which 
the Equitable proposes to attach to the 
policy itself. 

Widespread interest in the matter of 
twisting is being excited, and comment 
upon the question from various points 
of view indulged in. The reference 
last month to the justification of twist- 
ing, as made by Mr. John I. D. Bris- 
tol of New York, has excited enough 
interest to warrant its republication in 
this number. Itis a practical defense 
of twisting wherever there is a demon- 
strable benefit to the policy-holder. 

The opponents of twisting contend 
that after a policy is once placed and 
the premium paid for the first year in 
a good company, the transfer of the 
contract to another company cannot be 
effected without loss to the policy- 
holder, and that competition for the 
risk should cease after the policy has 
been accepted by the applicant. 











WHEN A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY IS IN FORCE. 


Interesting Problem Arising Out of Agency Conditions—Decision of a Kentucky Court 
Governing the Case. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


It has always been a difficult matter 
to frame a contract of insurance so 
that 


according to the intent of the maker. 


the courts would interpret it 
It has been especially hard to control 
the conditions governing the inception 
of the contract. Companies have been 
obliged to pay numerous claims, which 
were clearly outside the requirements 
of the contractural obligations, because 
courts have gone beyond the phrase- 
ology of the policy forms to find what 
they call implied considerations. 

It is seldom that the administrator 
of an estate will fail to bring suit 
against an insurance company where 
the least excuse oflers, no matter how 
trifling the grounds of his action may 
be. Sometimes a policy left merely 
for examination, and neither accepted 
nor paid for will be seized upon by an 
executor, in the event of the sudden 
death of his client, and the company 
mulcted either by a compromise extor- 
ted through fear of suit or by adverse 
court decisions. 

Another class of improper claims 
has been the occasion of many legal 
battles. A universal requirement of 
the life contract is that the 
health 


applicant 


shall be in good when the 
policy is delivered to him. When the 
insurance is written at a place far 
distant from the home office, consid- 
erable time may elapse between the 
signing of the application and the 
receipt of the policy, and the applicant 
has been known to die before the 
policy delivered. Where 


the premium has been paid and a 


could be 


receipt given which is partly of the 
nature of a binding receipt, there is 
unquestioned opportunity for a contest. 

There are other causes for delay in 
delivering policies whieh seem to be 
beyond control ot the interested per- 
sons and carelessness on the part of 
the agent frequently involves the com- 
pany in trouble. The circumstances 
attending the delivery of a policy are 
as difficult and delicate for the 
solicitor as those in any stage of the 


often 


transaction, from the time when the 
possible ‘*prospect” developed into a 
‘¢case” until the **case’’ consents to let 


The 


utmost tact and diplomacy are now 


the medical man look him over. 


required to secure a favorable outcome. 

All the solicitor’s work up to this 
point has been preliminary. When 
he has arrived at this ticklish place, a 
customer is quite likely to be swayed 
one way or the other by some trivial 
and wholly irrelevant circumstance. 
A very little matter such as the en- 
trance of a third party into the con- 
versation, the ringing of a telephone 
bell, or ridiculous as it may seem, an 
irritating necktie sported by the rate 
book man, may, all unconsciously to 
the customer, influence him against 
the salesman and his proposition. 

It is in such an atmosphere, then, 
that an agent is sometimes confronted 
with the precautions adopted by his 
company to secure the delivery of the 
policy in accordance with its terms. 
He that 


acquaintance with such matters, the 


knows if, through lack of 


customer regards some necessary pro- 
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vision of the contract as a reflection on 
his integrity or his good intentions, 
the agent must either mollify him or 
apparently waive 


the objectionable 


feature. The mollifying can be most 
easily accomplished by ignoring the 
company’s requirements, the 
take 
company rather than to risk the loss of 
the business. 


agent 


preferring to chances with his 


It is probably conditions such as 


these which give rise to the cases 


which come to the courts to have it 
determined whether the insurance was 
in force or not. These considerations 


apply to the recent decision of the 


Court of Appeals in Kentucky. The 
Mutual Life had lost the case in the 
lower court but won onappeal. Prob-— 


ably the insistence of the agent had 
brought the applicant to go through 
the preliminary forms a month before 
He 


died before the policy was delivered in 


he really wanted the insurance. 


accordance with its terms and suit was 
brought with the above result. 
of the case is 


The court’s review 


MUST BE A LEGAL RESERVE 


The by-laws of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters have been 
amended to provide for membership as 
follows: 


Authorized agents of any recognized 
regular life insurance company, which has 
been operating on a legal reserve basis for 
not less than ten years and doing business 
in the state of Indiana, shall be eligible to 
membership, and when elected, shall 
become a member by signing the by-laws. 


The adoption of this by-law, exclud- 


ing from membership those who 


represent companies which have been 
on a legal reserve basis for less than 


ten years, will, we are informed, not 
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very clear and satisfactory. The com- 
pany’s attempt to prescribe the terms 
the insurance shall be 


upon which 


effective is upheld, and the point 
established that the agent cannot waive 
or change any of the conditions of the 
The court said, 

Where an application for a life insurance 
policy contained the provision that the 
insurance should not take effect until the 
first premium shall be paid during the 
continuance of the good health of the 
applicant, and the applicant was killed 
before the delivery of the policy, to wit, on 
June 18, 1903, in an action upon the policy 
by the personal representative of the 
deceased, where it appeared that the 
agent, without authority of the company, 
agreed with the applicant that if he would 
take the insurance he would hold the 
policy until the Ist of July, when one-half 
of the premium should be paid, and that 
his note would be taken for the remaining 
half, such agreement was not sufficient to 
waive prepayment, but was only an agree- 
ment to hold policy until the rst of July, 
and then deliver upon condition that half 
of the premium be paid and a note exe- 
cuted for the remainder, and this contin- 
gency never happening, the policy never 
became effective. 


contract. 


COMPANY FOR TEN YEARS. 


exclude any of the present membership 
of the association, nor will it affect 
present applicants for membership. 
In other words, the by-law is adopted 
for the purposes of definition and 
future contingencies, and not to meet 
any particular case before the associa- 
tion. 

The expediency of a definition of 
this kind has been discussed by other 
associations, but Indiana, we believe, 


is the first to put it into practice. It is 
claimed that the value of membership 
in the association will be enhanced by 
this restriction. Time alone can test 
the correctness of this conclusion. 














OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDER IN THE WORLD. 








Contract No. 22 in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York Held by 
Charles H. Booth, Age One Hundred. 








Here is the history of a policy written 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York in 1843, which shows that 
long life and the continued payment of a 
life insurance premium is not the great- 
est misfortune which can befall the 
policy-holder. 

Charles H. Booth is the holder of 
policy No. 22, in the Mutual Life, issued 
February 7, 1843, at age 39.. The face 
value of the contract was for $2,000; 
written on the ordinary life plan, the 
yearly premium $31.10 per thousand. 

For 61 years Mr. Booth has paid to 
the company a premium of $62.20. 
During that time the dividends declared 
upon this policy have been used partly 
to reduce premiums and partly to pur- 
chase paid-up insurance. The financial 
status of the transaction at this date is as 
follows : 

Total Premiums Paid (61 X 62.20=). . . $3,856.40 
Dividends Applied to Reduce Premiums 1,555.00 








foe See ame: 
Face of Policy at Issue...............$2,000.00 
Additional Insurance Purchased by 
ee eee Or ee eee ree 4,132.19 
Face Value Today....... errr 


In other words, Mr. Booth has paid to 
the company in cash $2,301.40. If he 
should die this year his beneficiaries 
would receive the sum of $6,132.19. 
Had all the dividends received on this 
policy been applied to the purchase of 
additional insurance, its face value would 
be $8,064.49. As it stands the face of 
the policy amounts to nearly three times 
its net cost to date. 

But this is the least interesting evi- 
dence furnished by this case, of the way 
in which the life insurance contract works 
out to the advantage of its holder. At 
age 96 Mr. Booth passed the “limit of 


life’, at which time the company held a 
reserve against the policy equal to its 
face, namely, Upon this 
equity the company pays Mr. Booth in 


$6,132.19. 
dividends annually some $300, nearly 
five times the amount of the annual pre- 
mium of $62.20 which he continues to 
pay. 
and in 1904 it was $301.27. 


The dividend in 1903 was $300.03 


This dividend is applied each year to 
the purchase of additional 


Mr. Booth, therefore, by the payment of 


insurance, 


his annual premium of $62.20 not only 
keeps the amount of his present insurance 
($6,132.19) in force, but increases that 
insurance each year by some $300. 

It may be asked why Mr. Booth does 
not cash his equity in the company and 
enjoy the proceeds of this policy in his 
“old age.”” The explanation is that he 
does not, in the first place, need the 
money, and in the second place, he takes 
more pride in being the oldest living 
policy-holder in the world than he would 
in the enjoyment of the proceeds. 


This certainly is the best example 


which could be cited of how contracts of 
life insurance are so soundly constructed 


that they take care of themselves over a 
long period of years, and will, at the 
same time, yield returns annually repre- 
senting a source of profit to the holders 
of the same. It is commonly said that 
the man who dies young gets the better 
of the company, while he who lives long 
suffers aloss. Decidedly this is not true 
in the case of Mr. Booth. The longer 
he lives the more his insurance grows. 

Life insurance is a great equalizer. It 
insures against early death, it protects 
old age ; as a dividend producer it works 
continuously. It adapts itself to every 
circumstance of life and meets and pro- 
vides for more contingencies than any 
other financial plan which the ingenuity 
of man has been able to devise. 








NON-PARTICIPATING CONTRACTS AND RATE CUTTING. 


A Letter to the Editor and a Reply by Mr. Samuel Davis Defending His Position— 
Comparison of Net Premiums and Reserves. 


EpiTor of INSURANCE EcoNoMICcs ; 

After reading the contribution of Mr. 
Samuel Davis on pages 137 and 138 
in your March Journal I take the 
liberty as a subscriber to make enquiry 
from you in regard to the reference 
made to a Massachusetts Company in 
the article referred to. 

The 
participating insurance in Massachu- 
setts to my knowledge is the State 
Mutual Life. At age 30 that company 
charges a premium of $26.93 for a 


only company issuing non- 


20 Payment Life policy. It, however, 
reserves on the 34% American Table, 
the net 


premium on that table is $24.71 for a 


and my information is that 


20 Payment Life policy. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Davis 
has made reference to the American 
Experience Table with 3% interest in 
discussing the premium rates of a 
company which does not use the table 
mentioned. I would also like to know 
how a deficit can be made good by an 
annuity charged against the company. 
Won’t you please explain the opera- 
tion? 

In my opinion Mr. Davis would 
have done better if he had stated that 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
the Mutual Benefit Life 


Company, the Mutual Life Insurance 


Insurance 


Company and the Prudential Insurance 
Company charge a premium of $26.93 
per thousand for a 20 Payment Life 
policy on the non-participating plan. 
believe use the 


Table 


These companies I 


American Experience with 


interest at 3%, and that table does 


call fora net premium of $27.19 at 
age 30. If you will give me parti- 
culars as to just how they recoup the 
difference I will be greatly obliged to 
you. 
) GENERAL AGENT. 
Mr. Davis’ Reply. 


Reference was made incidentally, in 
my March article, to the stock rate 
policy issued by a number of com- 
panies, for the purpose of illustrating 
the operation of a bad tendency. It 
was not meant to develop with pre- 
cision the points of difference between 
assumed 


the several policies. It was 


that those actively engaged in life 


insurance were already thoroughly 
informed on the particular details. 

As stated by ‘‘General Agent” the 
State Mutual does hold, on the policy 
in question, a reserve of $24.71, the 
by the 


Table with 35 per cent interest. 


American 
This 
leaves a balance of $2.22 for loading, 
that 


is sufficiently large to 


amount required 


but does he wish us to. believe 


this amount 
prevent the policy from becoming a 
charge upon the participating contracts 
of his company? 

It is usually unsafe for a layman to 
meddle with actuarial matters but we 
may endeavor to approximate the cost 
of putting this policy on the com- 
pany’s books. The ‘agents’ commis- 
sion for placing this business is usually 
25 per cent in either the State Mutual 
or the Mutual Benefit. The 


examination _ will 


cost of 
medical 
$2.50, and the miscellaneous 


average 
charges 
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will amount to $2.50 more. Summar- 
izing, we have 
Agent’s commission $6.73 
Medical examiner 2.50 
Miscellaneous 2.50 
Total cost $11.73 


Deducting this amount from the 
gross premium of $26.93, which is 
the same for the State Mutual and the 
Mutual Benefit, we find that the first 
company has left $15.20 towards its 
net premium of $24.71 and the latter 
has the same amount towards its net 
premium of 27.19. 

‘‘General Agent’s” contention that the 
State Mutual is slightly better off in 
this matter than the others is correct. 
He can also see that the shortage in 
each case is recouped from the same 
source,—the funds contributed by the 
holders of participating contracts. 
There will be some salvage on mor- 
tality 
finally ascertained that these policies 


cost, and it possibly may be 
are not a very heavy drag on the com- 
pany. 

But what right has a mutual com- 
pany to give a single one of its policy 
holders a guaranteed cost lower than 
the other of the 

It is even likely that if a 
of the State Mutual, 


paying the premium of $33 usually 


it gives members 
company? 
policy holder 
asked for a 20 pay life policy at age 
30, should apply to the courts, he 
would have good grounds, under the 
anti-discrimination statute, for hoping 
to stop the further issue of stock rate 
policies. 

‘‘General Agent” desires to know 
how a company may have a deficit in 


premiums charged against it as an 


His answer can be found in 
118 


annuity. 
paragraph 3 of section 11, chap. 
Revised Laws: 


In every case in which the actual pre- 
mium charged is less than the net premium 
for such insurance, computed according to 
iis respective tables of mortality and rate 
of interest aforesaid, the company shall 
also be charged with the value of an 
annuity, the amount of which shall equal 
the difference between the premium 
charged and that required by the rules 
above stated, and the term of which in 
years shall equal the number of future 
annual payments due on the insurance at 
the date of the valuation. 


This does not apply to the State 
Mutual 
article gives the impression that it 


and my March 


nothing in 


does. <A general statement was made 
that a group of companies write a 


stock rate policy which, in the essen- 
tial provisions is practically uniform. 
The fact that the State Mutual is on a 
As 


a consequence its net premium happens 


34 per cent table is well known. 


to be a little under the selling price of 


this policy. Nevertheless it can be 
called a cut rate policy just as truly as 
and like them, it is not 


the others, 


offered when the full priced partici- 
pating contract can be placed. 

I am indebted to ‘*‘General Agent” for 
another opportunity to emphasize the 
mischievous nature of this and kindred 
practices. They mark a passing phase 
of competition, and it is decidedly to 
the credit of the companies in general 
that for two years the number of those 


using them has not increased. 


SAMUEL DAvVIs. 








NOVEL LIFE POLICIES TO MEET SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 


The New York Life has prepared and 
placed on the market a novel policy, the 
design being to meet a demand for low 
cost pure insurance on the part of those 
who would ordinarily identify themselves 
with fraternal societies. In the contract 
devised all investment features are elimi- 
nated and also those special provisions 
which render the usual policy attractive 
the 
contract right down to simple life insur- 
ance at the lowest possible cost. The 
rates for this policy with a comparison of 


to insurance purchasers, bringing 


ordinary life rates, are as follows: 


Rate for 
Rate for Ordinary Life 

Age. Special Policy. Policy. 
BG sia wire w ie $15.40 $21.49 
Ig. cscs lca 16.80 24.38 
re 18.60 28.11 
OY SET 20.96 33-01 
Ae eae 24.50 39.50 
See 29.87 48.48 
ee 39.20 60.72 
The contract at the special rates 


quoted provides the following benefits: 
payment of the face of the policy in 
event of death before age 61. After 
that point is reached, the face of the 
policy and the premium paid are reduced 
I-10 each year until age 70, when the 
insurance and the premium payments 
cease. Thereafter the insured will re- 
ceive an annuity for the balance of life, 
the amount of which is to be determined 
from the surplus earned upon the policies 
included in this special class, which the 
company says will be $30 per thousand 
of insurance, if the present rates of mor- 
tality, expense, interest and lapse con- 
tinue. This amount, however, is not 
guaranteed, the annuity depending upon 
the future experience of the company 
upon the particular policies in question. 
contain no cash 
Ex- 


The policies will 
value or cash option conditions. 


tended insurance however, be 


will, 


granted if the premiums are discontinued 
after the third year. It is provided that 
at any time within five years after issue, 
if the insured is not more than 50 years 
of age, the policy may be changed to a 
life or endowment contract on the accu- 
mulation plan without medical re-exami- 
nation, upon the payment of the differ- 
ence in back premiums with 6 per cent. 
interest. 

On this plan the maximum amount of 
insurance issued upon a single life will be 
$50,000 for ages 21 to 50 inclusive, and 
$25,000 for ages 51 to 55 inclusive: 

Another novel policy is that just pre- 
pared by the Travelers of Hartford, its 
distinguishing feature being a “ guaran- 
teed dividend.” It is, as this implies, a 
participating contract, carrying full 
mutual rates identical with those of the 
New York Life. 

The sample contract before us is a 
twenty payment life for $10,000, upon 
which the annual premium is $383.40. 
By the terms of the contract, participa- 
tion in profits are deferred for 20 years. 
At the end of that period the following 
options are given : 

1. Cash value, $7,940. 

2. Cash dividend of $1,850, with the insurance 
for $10,coo continued in full force without the 
payment of further premiums. 

3. Paid up insurance for $13,010. 

4. An annuity for life of $590. 


These figures are minimum values. If 
the earnings of the company warrant it 
they may be more. Upon ordinary life 
policies issued at age 35 the company 
guarantees that the dividend on $10,000 
shall not be less than $1,530, and on a 
20-year endowment $2,290. 

Aside from the guaranteed dividend, a 
noteworthy feature of this contract is the 
annuity guaranteed for the balance of life 
at the end of the dividend period. This 
is a feature of insurance contracts which 
undoubtedly will become more in vogue, 
as it meets in the productive years of a 
man’s life, the necessity for protection, 
and in his declining years the need of a 
fixed income. 











THE HISTORY, EFFECTS AND JUSTIFICATION OF TWISTING. 


Reprinted from John I. D. Bristol’s Defense of this Practice — Circumstances Under 
Which He Thinks the Unsettling of a Policy Can Be Justified. 


I trace the evolution of twisting 
through the following stages: 

The first stage: When certain com- 
panies threw off the modest garb of 
conservatism, and became arrayed in 
the glittering costume of the race. 
When men were employed on large 
salaries to travel over the country for 
the sole purpose of replacing old 
policies with large reserves for new 
contracts. When policy-holders were 
in this way robbed of a great portion 
of their policy values to lessen rapidly 
increasing expenses. When new pol- 
cies took the place of contracts years 
in force in order that ‘*new business” 
might be swollen to colossal magni- 
When the strife for volume 
became a craze. It was here that 
twisting in its true sense had birth. 

The second stage came in with the 
payment of enormous first year’s com- 


tude. 


missions, bonuses, and brokerages, and 
the indirect encouragement of rebating. 
When insurants paid but 5 or 10 per 
cent of the first premium on $100,000 
policies, the second stage of twisting 
had evolved to its full completion. It 
was during these years that from 
$16,000,000 to $22,000,000 of **busi- 
ness” was annually ‘‘secured” in the 
City of New York alone by the potent 
and eflective twist for 5, 10, or 15 per 
cent of the first premium: This year 
in one company, another year in an- 
other, another change the succeeding 
year, and the fourth year back to the 
first company. Prominent insurers 
for large amounts even now openly 
boast that they have not paid a dollar 
for their life insurance for four years. 


Not a single policy of this vast amount 
of insurance is permanent business fo1 
any one company, until, in the an- 
nually recurring process of twist, the 
medical examiners find impairment. 
The impaired risk then remains with 
the company into which he was last 
twisted. His policy is ten times as 
large as he would carry under normal 
business conditions, for the reason that 
it has hitherto cost but 10 per cent or 
less of the premium. It is now to be 
maintained at any cost, for Death has 
sounded the alarm. Friends and rela- 
tives of the insured stand ready to pay 
the few remaining premiums, if the 
insured cannot; and but a few pre- 
miums are necessary before claim is 
made for $100,000, 


normal conditions the proofs would 


where under 
have called for but $10,000, and many 
The racers kept 
this up for years. They like it. Their 
actuaries, too busy in devising new 


years later. have 


policy contract schemes under which 
old life insurance goods can be sold 
with new names, at greatly reduced 
prices, have sounded no warning. 
The 
companies has run on for years, and 
The 
volume of temporary rebate business 


The 


business has year by year so increased 


adverse selection against these 


will be sorely felt in the future. 


has been enormous. untaken 
in magnitude, that it would seem that 
cannot 

The 


insurance in 


these companies in all cases 


even give their business away. 
insignificant gains in 
force tothe amount written, involving 


the expenditures of millions of money, 


‘and by one company in one year act- 
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ually more millions than the millions 
of insurance gained, are largely ac- 
crued from the abnormally large im- 
risks left 
manipulation of the 


paired over in the annual 


huge twisting 
sieve. 

The third and present stage of twist- 
ing: Conservative and cautious Insur- 


ants in good health who desire to 
retain policies of normal amount in 
pondering over the life 


They have heard 


force, are 
insurance situation. 
that rebate policies are void, and that 
the large rebates of the first year will 
be many times made up to the company 
in smaller dividends if the policy is 
continued in force. They are becom- 
ing afraid of ‘the 85 per cent off” 
companies, and are looking to other 
companies for permanent insurance. 
Tke agents of the conservative com- 
panies are everywhere taking advan- 
tage of the The battle 
predicted by the deceased president of 
one of the great racers, before it be- 
came a ‘+The 


struggle of the future will be between 


situation. 


racer, when he said, 
audacity and conservatism” is now on. 
All over this broad land the compari- 
sons of cost and results are being made. 
Maturing policies with their compara- 
tive dividend histories, and _ results 
compared with estimates, are potent 
factors in the slow and certain evolu- 
tion of the law of the survival of the 
fittest—and best life 
The 
widely published ‘‘ratios” and annony- 
life ‘srot”’ 
the Startling facts 
are being put before the policy-holders 
of the 
there is absolutely no truthful answer. 


insurance com- 


panies. most ingenious and 


mous insurance cannot 


retard inevitable. 


racing companies, to which 
‘’ 
Complete and ample reform no one 


The 


twist- 


dare 
that 
ing in its first stage, and 


company inaugurate. 


companies inaugurated 


indirectly 
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encouraged it with all its disgraceful 
features in its second stage, are now 
feeling the full reaction of the third, 
Their 


policy-holders have become the great 


last, and most dangerous stage. 


field where agents of the conservative 
compaanies will obtain much of their 
business for many years to come. 
While the second stage of twisting 
was in every way deplorable for these 
companies as to risk selection, the 
third stage is thus fraught with a much 
graver danger in that direction. 

The twister of today is not the twister 
of a few years ago: neither is he the 
‘thief’ and ‘*scoundrel” that yellow 
insurance journalism creates in articles 
too well for from funds of a 
sacred fiduciary trust nature. 


‘unsettle confidence,” but not in true 


paid 
He may 
life insurance. He creates that every- 
where. Neither does the third stage 
twister, as asserted, ‘*put his hand in 
the pocket of the policy-holder to rob 
him of hundreds of dollars for a paltry 
commision on the new policy offered 
in exchange.” 

Should you ask me as to what con- 
stitutes a justifiable twist, I should feel 
bound to reply : 

The substitution for any healthy risk 
of a policy in one of the best and most 
conservative companies, for any policy 
in any racing company not too many 
years in force to clearly justify the 
change with a large saving to the 
insured. Almost numberless oppor- 
tunities for such in every way just and 
proper changes exist today, and will 
exist just so long so long as there is a 
widely marked and continued differ- 
ence in the dividends of companies 
on similar policies. During periods 
of company experience, where the 
object of one management is mere 
volume, the chief efforts of the 


other management are continually put 


and 
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reduction of the cost 
these differences 
will continue. To 
claim otherwise is to make the absurd 
statement that the cost of similar poli- 
identical. 
Policy-holders having similar policies 
in different companies have in hun- 


forth for the 
of life insurance, 
in dividends 


cies in all companies is 


dreds of instances given true histories 
in detail of the cost of these policies 
during periods of many years. These 
histories show an enormous excess of 
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cost in the policies of the racing com- 
panies. This, with the grave dangers 
these companies must face from the 


long-continued effects of the second 


and third stages of twisting detailed in 
this letter, and the necessarily higher 
cost of their policy contracts in the 
future, will justify the twisting of 
thousands of policies by, in every way, 
honest and honorable men. And these 
men I believe to be the noblest mis- 
sionaries in the field of true life 
insurance. 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE SECURITIES EARNED IN 1903. 


Importance of Interest Computations as a Factor in Successful Underwriting —What Mr. 


Brown’s Compilation Shows to the Student of Life Insurance. 


The table upon the next page, es- 
pecially compiled for this magazine by 
Benjamin F. Brown, is, we think, one 
which will be studied with unusual inter- 
est by insurance men, both company 
officials and those who are in the field. 
The matter of investment bears such a 
close relation to the life insurance prob- 
lem, that the student of the business 
cannot but find instruction and profit in 
an analysis of interest earnings upon the 
various classes of securities which it is 
customary for life insurance companies 
to invest in. 

It will be valuable not only to know 
what rates of interest are being earned 
on these different securities, but also in 
what classes of investments the different 
companies most largely place their funds. 
Quite a varied policy is detected in this 
matter upon the part of the companies. 
Some go very largely into bonds and 
stocks, while others deal almost exclu- 
sively in mortgage loans. In the case of 
several companies heavy investments in 
real estate are held, while others have 


put but a very small proportion of their 
funds in this kind of securities. 

The bulk of the investments held by 
the twenty-eight leading companies in- 
cluded in the list, in 1903 was, as usual, 
in bonds and stocks, the total sum being 
$966,000,000 against $872,000,000 the 
previous year, and $563,000,000 in 1898. 
The rates thereon have dropped from 
4-75 per cent. in 1898 to 4.36-per cent. 
in 1903, but it is noticeable that there is 
an increase of two points in the earning 
of 1903 over thatin 1902. This is due 
to the depreciation in the market value 
of stocks. 

When we come to deal with the mat- 
ter of mortgage loans, we find that the 
twenty-eight companies had $576,000,- 
000 in 1903 against $533,000,000 the 
previous year, and $442,000,coo in 
1898. While the 
mortgage loans 
stocks and bonds, yet in this instance, 


rates of interest on 


are higher than on 
there has been an uninterrupted decline 
since 1898 from 5 29 to 4.78 per cent. 


in 1903. It is interesting to note that 
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the company whose funds are invested 
almost exclusively in mortgage loans, 
earned as high as 6.53 per cent. on this 
class of securities in 1903. 

Real estate is a comparatively small 
item, nevertheless, $165,000,000 is 
placed by the companies in investments 
of this description. In 1898 this figure 
was $137,000,000. The _ gross_ rates 
earned upon real estate in 1903 were 
higher than at any time during the six 
years shown in the table. An important 
factor in bringing about this result is the 
marking down in value of real estate, 
which has been constantly going on in 
the case of a number of companies for 
several years. 

The column embracing the loans on 
co'lateral and policy reserves, indicates a 
steady increase in policyholders’ loans, 
on which at least five per cent. and 
often six per cent. is earned by the com- 
panies. 

Speaking of the table as a whole, it is 
of considerable moment to note that the 
annual interest earnings of the twenty- 
eight companies now equal nearly $100, 
000,000. Interest is one of the prime 
factors in life insurance; skillful and 
proper investment one of the things 
which makes a successful underwriter. 
It is probable that more money has been 
lost in life insurance in bad investments 
than in any other way, and that more 
companies have been wrecked from mis- 
calculation in this branch of ,the business 


than by any other phase of bad manage- 
ment. 

It is just as important for a life insur- 
ance company to have men in its em- 
ploy who understand the investment of 
funds, as it is to have those who are 
skilled in the selection of risks, and who 
have special capacity in the executive 
department. Often these talents are 
combined, but in many cases the best 
managed companies find it wise to em- 
ploy experts in this department, who are 
not particularly skilled in other branches 
of the business) Where so many 
millions are involved, this course is amply 
justified, however expensive it may be, 
for the actual saving on the investmen: 
account, traceable to careful investiga- 
tion and conscientious sifting, will more 
than pay the cost. No company can 
afford to neglect or minimize the im- 
portance of careful management in its 
investments. 

In the matter of future investment, 
undoubtedly the outlook will change. 
The field of conservative investment will 
enlarge, going outside of bonds, mort- 
gages and bank stocks and _ touching 
possibly the securities of well-organized 
corporations. The immense accumula- 
tion of funds in the hands of.companies 
needs constantly new channels of invest- 
ment. With a daily income of about 
$1,700,000, it can readily be seen that 
the problem of profitably placing new 
funds is not a small one, 











RITIES WITH RATES OF INTEREST EARNED THEREON IN 1903. 
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FRATERNAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES ESCAPE RESTRICTION. 





Massachusetts Legislature Decides Not to Follow the Governor’s Recommendation—Signifi- 


cant Facts Discussed at the Hearing. 





CONTRIBUTED TO THE JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. 


““No legislation necessary” was the 
report of the insurance committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, on the pro- 
posal to bring fraternal societies under 
stricter state supervision. This disposi- 
tion of the matter was foreshadowed in 
the January issue of this magazine, and 
the cause then set forth as likely to pre- 
vent action actually had the effect pre- 
dicted. 

The public hearing given by the 
committee was a memorable one. The 
room was well filled, the fraternals being 
officially represented by counsel and by 
many grand officers, with the notable ex- 
ception of the A. O. U. W. 

There was much curiosity before the 
hearing opened to know if any bill would 
be introduced, and when Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner Hardison arose to 
speak in support of the governor’s re- 
commendation for legislation, he sur- 
prized everybody by producing a docu- 
ment of twenty printed pages, which he 
offered for consideration. This was the 
uniform bill relating to Fraternal Bene- 
ficiary Associations as adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, with a few minor changes. 

The presentation of the bill created a 
mild sensation and copies were de- 
manded from all quarters. Mr. Hardi- 
son had served on the committee of in- 
surance commissioners which had drafted 
the uniform bill. He sketched the 
history of the bill, which had begun in 
the national gatherings of the fraternals 
and had arrived at its present stage after 
numerous conferences between the com- 


missioners and representatives of the fra- 
ternals. 

Mr. Hardison’s address was favorably 
received on all. sides. The easy manner 
in which it was delivered, the evident 
fairness with which it was conceived and 
the total lack of anything of insist- 
ence or desire to hasten the natural 
and orderly evolution of a law for the 
the scientific government of the socie- 
ties, satisfied his hearers of the contin- 
ued conservatism of the Massachusetts 
Insurance Department. 

It became evident, however, as soon 
as the representatives of the fraternals 
were heard, that immediate action was 
not desired. It seems extremely signif- 
icant, however, that the time has al- 
ready arrived when it is seriously pro- 
posed to value the insurance obligations 
of the fraternal assessment orders. It is 
of no moment that action was not taken 
this year. The differences of opinion 
that were expressed over the several 
mortality tables were of no particular 
consequence. ‘The great fact to be wel- 
comed by every student of insurance is 
the evident one that valuation and su- 
pervision of this vast amount of quasi- 
protection, are coming in the near future. 

It is also apparent that the supreme 
officers of the fraternals are awake to 
what is in process. ‘They fear the effect 


on the rank and file of the membership 
of any sudden attempt to put the rates 
on an adequate basis, and naturally do 
not relish the possibility, not to say prob- 
ability, of loss of position through the 
advocacy of reforms. 











Fraternal Benefit Societies Escape Restriction. 


It had been determined months ago 
to oppose any enactment of the uniform 
bill for this year at least, and the argu- 
ments at this hearing were all of the 
same tenor, namely, that the present 
Massachusetts law is good and whole- 
some; that it is a question whether a 
change is wise or necessary ; that in view 
of the whole situation more time should 
be taken for consideration before final 
legislation is attempted. 

There was one exception to this. 
After numerous speakers had followed 
this line, the attorney for Knights of 
Columbus, the rates in which are quite 
high already, created considerable un- 
easiness among the others, by making a 
strong plea for immediate action. He 
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uncovered some of the differences exist- 
ing in the National Fraternal Congress and 
several times statedin strong language 
that at the last meeting of the Congress 
a greater degree of unanimity prevailed 
than was ever likely to be brought about 
again. He felt so sure of this that he 
wanted a sub-committee of the joint in- 
surance committee to confer with the at- 
torneys of the fraternal orders, so that 
differences might be harmonized, and a 
bill drawn which would meet with the 


substantial approval of all parties. 

This closed one of the most important 
insurance hearings held in Massachusetts 
in recent years. And the insurance 
committee after brooding over the sub- 
ject fora few weeks, reported as stated 
“no legislation necessary.”’ 


NO PAID ORGANIZER FOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
met at Philadelphia, April 15, to con- 
sider important matters in relation to the 
interests of that organization. President 
Ward, who was unexpectedly elevated to 
this office last fall at the Baltimore con- 
vention, has been most active in per- 
forming his duties. His report showed 
that he had visited and addressed sixteen 
associations since his election, and had 
also called at the home office of twenty 
of the companies for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the officials in regard to the 
Upon this point 
he says: ‘The companies for the most 
part are thoroughly in sympathy with the 
attempt which we are making, through 
this movement, to upbuild the personnel 
of the agency force.”’ 

Mr. Ward reported that since the Bal- 
timore convention, nine local associations 
have been started, and that the spirit of 
organization seemed to be in the air. 
He is very much in favor of taking ad- 


association movement. 


vantage of the situation and employing a 
paid organizer to promote the work. 
The committee, however, after discussing 
the matter, decided that it was inex- 


pedient at this time to engage in such 
an undertaking 

Undoubtedly this action of the com- 
mittee is based upon sound grounds; 
nevertheless, we are of the opinion that 
the associated movement among life in- 
surance men is rapidly approaching a 
stage where it will demand different 
methods of handling than those which 
have been pursued inthe past. Whether 
the changes necessary will proceed along 
the line suggested by President Ward, 
we are unable to say, but there are many 
signs that the National and Local Asso- 
ciations are likely to enlarge their func- 
tions, assume more direct responsibilities, 
thus make increasing demands in the 
line of executive management. We do 
not believe that the National Associa- 
tion will find it so easy in the future to 
obtain the kind of executive timber it 
desires, unless some plan is devised for 
relieving voluntary officers of much of 
the detail which is now thrown upon 
them. 





THE GREAT DEMOCRACY. 


The purest democracy in the world is 
the democracy of Life Insurance. In it 
no man and no family has any pull for 
undue favors. The poor man and the 
millionaire stand on the same footing. 
There are no insiders, no manipultators. 
Rich and poor are alike only units that 
make up the thousands. Wealth, politi- 
cal influence, shrewdness. manipulation, 
do not avail to give any one man a pref- 
erence over another. Each one secures 
exactly what he pays for. Can you 


name any other form of investment so 
free from manipulation and in which no 
man or group of men possesses predomi- 
nant influence? 

“Equality and fraternity” is the motto. 
If it is a pure democracy in one sense, it 
is an aristocracy in the very best mean- 
ing of that term; (the best) for it in- 
cludes the thrifty, the careful the far- 
sighted, the man who having obligations 
and duties to others — education for his 
children, a safety fund for the family, a 
sinking fund against his own old age and 
physical impairment — performs them. — 
Travelers Record. 
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JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 





159 DEVONSHIRE STREET oH 





SPECIAL OFFER TO Bal Subscribers to the Journal of 


Insurance Economics can se- 
cure the 


BY ADDRESSING 


“Brown Book’”’ for 


°*1.50 


JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 


oe BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 




















National Life 


Insurance Company 
OF VERMONT. 
Established in 1850. Operating in 37 States. 
JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. H. M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
JAMES T. PHELPS, Vice-Prest. DR. A. B. BISBEE, Med.Director. 


JAMES B. Estee, 2d Vice-Prest. C. E. MOULTON, Actuary. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. F. A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1904, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, . . $28,363,797.97 Gain 187% 
SURPLUS, .. 2,928,310.16 Gain, 158% 
INSURANCE, 125,692,778.00 Gain, 104% 


Sells the Most Modern, Profit-Sharing, 
Non-Forfeitable Contracts of Life, Term, 
Endowment and Annuity Insurance. 

JAMES T. PHELPS & CO., State Agents, 

159 Devonshire Street, . . BOSTON, MASS, 














Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


JaMEes W. HOLL, President. 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice-President. 
J. M. Lee, Actuary. 


TuHeEo. L. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Roxs’t H. DAVENPORT, Ass’t Sec’y. 


This Company, with its more than fifty years of 
successful and honorable practice, its solid finan- 
cial condition, its fair and liberal policies, all sub- 
ject to the Non-Forfeiture Law of Massachusetts, 
commends itself to both policy-holder and agent. 


For circulars and rates address: 


F. J. FOSS & SON, General Agents, 
40 Water Street, . Boston, Mass. 
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Company Managers 


Who want to keep posted on the progress of the American agency movement 


have the Agency Bulletin on file in their offices. 


This publication deals with 


the interests of the organized agency movement, defines its policies and records 
the events and facts bearing upon the development of the associations, both 


National and state. 


Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


Address the 


A careful reading of the Bulletin is essential to a proper 
understanding of agency problems. 


AMERICAN AGENCY BULLETIN, 
159 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

















Agents’ Reference 
and Exchange List 











The following are included among those holding 


Membership in the 


National Association of Local Fire 


ALABAMA: 
N. Waller, Selma. 
ohn W. Scheible & Co., Mobile. 
hames & Batre, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS: 
Adams & Boyle, Little Rock. 


COLORADO: 
R. S. Brannen. Denver. - 
C. M. Sampson, Antonito. 


CONNECTICUT: 
Beardsley & Beardsley, Hartford. 
George KE. Judd, Waterbury. 
Root & Boyd, Waterbury. 
John C. North, New Haven. 
V. F. MeN cil & Co., New Haven. 
James Staples & Co., Bridgeport. 
George C. Stevens & Son, 

Danbury. 

W. L. Hatch, New Britain. 
Frank D. Layton, So. Norwalk. 
W. C. Atwater & Sons, Derby. 
Wakefield, Morley & Co., Hartford. 
H. W. Conklin & Co., Hartford. 
Kimball & Parker, Hartford. 
Bridgeport Land & Title Co. 
James A. Hynes, Waterbury. 
Wilbur H. Squire, Meriden. 
A. B. Adams & Co., Willimantic. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Ralph W. Lee, Washington. 
Wolf & Cohen, Washington. 

ILLINOIS: 

Case, Shepard & Co., Chicago. 

Smith, Miller, Whitney & Barbour, 
Chicago. 

W. E. Rollo & Son, Chicago. 

Pellett & Hunter, Chicago. 

Frank F. Holmes, Chicago. 

INDIANA: 

Aaron M. Weil & Co. 

KANSAS: 

John M. Kinkel, Hutchinson. 

KENTUCKY: 

A. H. Robinson, Louisville. 
McAtee & Duncan, Louisville. 
John J. Barrett, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: ; 

Peter F. Pescud, New Orleans, 








MAINE: 


Anderson, Adams & Co., Portland, 


Blake, Burrows & Brown, Bangor. 
George T. Holyoke, Houlton. 


MARYLAND: 
Allemand & Gallagher, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Gilmour & Coolidge, Boston. 
Rogers & Howes, Boston. 
Simpson & Ide, Boston. 
Herman Bird, Cambridge. 
George Y. Wellington & Son, 

Arlington. 

J. M. Lockey & Co., Leominster. 
Clarerice H. Hayes, Boston. 


MICHIGAN: 
Warren, Brown & Co., Detroit. 


MINNESOTA: 


Christian & Wagner, Minneapolis, 
Alexander Campbell, Minneapolis. 


Jacob Stone, Minneapolis. 
Manley-McLennan Agency, 
Duluth. 

MISSOURI: 
H. G. Buckingham, St. Joseph. 
Delafield & Snow, St. Louis. 
Geerge D. Markham, St. Louis. 
Baird & Eaton, Kansas City. 
H. M. Blossom & Co., St. Leeks. 


NEBRASKA: 
B. L. Baldwin & Co., Omaha. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
G. D. Barrett, Dover. 
William G. Berry, Manchester. 


NEW JERSEY: 
R. P. Conlon, Newark. 


NEW YORK: 
C. B. Armstrong, Buffalo. 
Woodworth & Hawley, Buffalo. 
Clark, Williams & Groves, 

Buffalo. 

James A. Campbell, Buffalo. 
Henry D. Goodale, Watertown. 
Ww. H. Mandeville, Olean, 
E. F. Ashley, Rochester. 
Emmet Rhodes, Auburn. 


H. W. Greenland & Son, Syracuse. 





Insurance Agents. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 

Walker Taylor, Wilmington. 

NORTH DAKOTA: 
W. A. Gordon, Grand Forks. 
J. Christensen, Towner. 
OHIO: 

W. L. Alexander, Canton. 

Bryson, Brubacher & Co.,Columbus. 

F. C. McElroy, Columbus. 

Henry O’Kane, Columbus. 

Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland. 

A. W. Neale, Cleveland. 

A. W. Parsons, Cleveland. 
.M.Stafford,Goss&Co.,Cleveland. 
unnals & Manchester, Cleveland. 

Louis L. Rauh, Cincinnati. 

C. A. Leech, Uhrichville, 

V. T. Spitler, Findlay. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

W. B. Flickinger, Erie. 

L. J Van Anden, Erie. 

Wn. H. Arrott, Philadelphia. 

RHODE ISLAND: 
Starkweather & Shepley, 
Providence. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Reeves & McTureous, Charleston. 
TENNESSEE: 

C. W. Olson & Co., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS: 

Childress & Taylor, Houston. 

Piper,Stiles & Schmitt,San Antonio. 
UTAH: 

E. W. Wilson, Salt Lake City. 
VIRGINIA: 

Childrey & Metts, Norfolk. 

Robert Lee Traylor, Richmond. 

S. E. Bickford, Hampton. 

T. G. Peyton & Son, Richmond. 

Julius Straus & Son, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON: 

B. W. Baker, Seattle. 

Watson, Hanford & Co., Seattle. 

Arthur D. Jones, Spokane. 

WISCONSIN: 
E. J. Tapping, Milwaukee. 
. N. Manson, Wausau. 
‘red C. Millard, Milwaukee 
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MEN OF CHARACTER are 
attracted to the Agency Force 
of the Northwestern 

BECAUSE the Northwestern 
accepts business only from reg- 
ular agents of the Company : 

BECAUSE Northwestern poli- 
cies command 100 cents on 
the dollar. Rebating has been 
prohibited for ten years. 

NORTHWESTERN commis- 
Sions are for Northwestern 
agents. 


Best Results to Policy-Holders. 
Most Attractive Policies. 
Issues Partnership and Corporation Insurance, 


For further information or an Agency, address: 


H. F. NORRIS, Supt. of Agencies. 


























The 


Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Milwaukee. 


H. L. PALMER, President. 
J. W. SKINNER, Secretary. 


Organized 1857. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1904, $178,200,625,20 
Liabilities, including 

$25,897,879 surplus 

accumulations held to 

meet tontine and semi- 

tontine contracts, - 172,585,861.30 


General Surplus, - - $5,614,763,90 


Business of 1903 largest in history of 
Company. , 


Purely Mutual, and transacts business 
only in the United States. 








We Want Ideas. 


The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
’ will pay for contributed articles from insur- 
ance men. All we ask is that they contain 
ideas. Articles on current problems, tables 
of statistics, illustrations, anything which 
may interest underwriters and set them think- 
ing, are “available.” ‘“ Fine writing” counts 
less with us than the “ thought.” 


We Want Readers. 


The JOURNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
aims to be the best medium of expressed 
opinion on current insurance problems. To 








those who are not now readers and desire to 
test its merits, we will send the magazine for 
six months for ONE DOLLAR. The regular 
price is three dollars per annum. 


Address, 


159 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





The man of ability can find 
profitable and honorable 
employment. 


If you possess ability and satis- 
factory references, address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


* 
S Supt. Domestic. Agencies 
i) 


Se 
3} 32 Nassau Street S 
QD. New York City oy 

















